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All these laws without exception indicate a change in the structure of
society compared with earlier times. Originally, the strength of society
lay in the kindred, the union of a wide range of kinsmen, and the earlier
laws still shew us each individual protected in his rights by his kindred.
The kinsmen may swear him free of a crime, they participate in paying his
fines as well as in demanding damages due to him; they have a right of
pre-emption upon his land in case he is obliged to give it up. But, at
the time of the law-books, we observe a decline of the kindred; its range
has been decidedly narrowed. Behind the laws we catch glimpses of an
epoch when kinship to the tenth and even to the fifteenth degree had a
social meaning; in the laws themselves the really effective kinship ap-
pears restricted to the nearest kinsmen, the cousins and second-cousins,
or even to what is virtually the family household. This development is
most conspicuous in the economic field; landed property has become a
family estate instead of a possession of the kindred. But even in the
matter of social security, the individual has lost many of his former con-
nexions. There were several causes for this change: the migrations of
the Viking age had helped to dissolve and dislodge the kindreds; still
more important was the effect of the increase of aristocracy, the people
gathering around a chief who undertook their protection; in economic
relations, the advance of the Canon Law tended to make property more
of a personal matter than before. But the essential fact was the displacing
of the kindred by the new social forces, particularly the State and its
representatives.

Meanwhile, there is to be noticed an intermediate form of organisation,
taking up the task of social protection in an epoch when the kindred had
loosened its hold upon the individual and the State was not yet able fully
to replace it. This organisation was the gild. There has been a good
deal of dispute about the origin and antiquity of the Scandinavian gilds,
whether they have grown from a foreign or a domestic root. The dis-
cussion of the question has certainly shewn that there are some quite
important national elements in the institution, just as the word itself is
genuine Scandinavian. Nevertheless, it is a well-established fact that the
typical perfect gild is older in the Netherlands and in England than in
the Scandinavian countries, and that the first-known Scandinavian gild
is found among the Danes in England early in the eleventh century.
Later in the century we find gilds in Norway and Sweden, and from the
beginning of the twelfth century in Denmark as well. Everywhere they
are plainly Christian organisations, in Norway often dedicated to St Olaf,
in Denmark to St Canute, and their aim is to gather the neighbours
together for economic and legal protection. They flourished for a couple
of centuries and, during this time, performed a task that, to its full
extent, was as yet above the power of the State. But it is unmistak-
able that the chief tendency of evolution was the steady strengthening
of State power.
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